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ME, DARE PROUDLY REJECTING MB, MIDDEETON’S GENEROSITY. 


THE INDIAN NABOB: Archie, the day when, for the first time, we stood 

OR, A HUNDR®D YEARS aGo. together in that grand old Norman hall in West- 
| BY THE AUTHOR oF “FRANK LAYTON,” ETO. minster. You were boy then; now you write 
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Teupora mutantur. You cannot but remember, | and I am admonished that I ought no longer to 
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delay the performance of the promise I then made, | 
to employ some of the leisure with which Divine 
Providence has favoured me, in recording for your 
perusal a few of the incidents of my earlier life. 
I the more readily enter upon this engagement, 


be, to some extent, combined with a record of 
public events in the history of the country in which 
so large a portion of my life was passed; and in 
which also—should our thoughts and designs be 
permitted to bear fruit—you will soon enter upon 
a course of honeurable enterprise. Hereafter, I 
trust, it will not be uninteresting to you to com- 
pare my feeble delineations with natural scenes 
which will be presented to you in that glorious 
Jand, in all their grandeur and magnificence, and 
to trace, in the characters of those with whom you 
will be brought into contact, some of the moral 
features which it will fall to my lot to pourtray. 
Before I enter upon this point of my history, how- 
ever, I shall give you some ‘account of my child- 
hood and boyhood. 

Dart, of Dart Hatt—this was my father’s 
designation. Let me deal gently and filially with 
his memory ; but he was ;prond of this title, and of 
the faded and tattered gentility that hung about 
it. The Dares of Dare Hall had been great and 
powerful ; and in the pedigree of his ancestors my 
father intrenched himself against the actual poverty 
which had come upon him “like an armed man.” 
This unhappy weakness of his was the fruitful 
cause of evil, for it riveted upon him the chains 
and fetters of unhappy circumstances with which 
he was bound. I remember one instance of this, 
which I venture to narrate. 

I was about eight years old. My poor mother 
was ill and unable toileave her chamber. I verily 
believe that her protracted sufferings and extreme 
weakness were caused ‘by insufficient nourishment. 
Your mother, Archie, was then an infant; and 
her piteous wailings :ani sharp.cries were heard in 
dismal discordance with the autumnal wind that 
howled in the chimneys and whistled through the 
cracks .and ibroken windows of our desolate habi- 
tation. {t was:afternoon: we had dined ‘that day, 
and many preceeding days, on potatoes and bread, 
and my father was gloomily :pacing ‘the carpafless 
floor of his ‘library. ‘Nuiturally he was, as & \be- 
lieve, cheerful and kind ; ‘but ‘the iheavy hand of 
distress had ibrdken down his spirit and made thim 
irritable, harsh, and suspicious. By-some child- 
ish misdemeanor I jhadtihat day incurred this dis- 
pleasure, and had ‘been angrily corrected. As a 
further punishment, I was. ‘condemned to shanty 

task ; and I sat at adistent table, shivering with 
cold, smarting with pain,.and smearing with dirty 
tears the unfortunate book from which I scarcely 
dared lift my eyes. “iy ‘brothers had been sent 
on an errand to the neighbouring town, and my 
elder sister was her mother’s sole companion in the 
sick chamber above. 

A loud knock at the hall door roused my father 
from his reveries. Iventured a glance,and saw that 
his face was slightly flushed, and he seemed uncer- 
tain what to do. It was seldom indeed that visi- 
tors ever found their way to Dare Hall, and the 
few who came were, I fear, unwelcome ones. 

In a moment or two, however, my father had 

mastered his weakness; and, putting on his hat, 


| famine. 


‘membered ‘fhat that was her maiden name ; 





he walked slowly out of the room to answer » the 
summons. I heard the unbolting of the door, and 
another voice beside my father’s ; ; then the sound 


‘ of footsteps ; and then my father re-entered, usher- 
| ing in a stranger. 
since the narrative of my private adventures will | 


There was a striking contrast between the two, 
My poor father, haggard, pale, and attenuated. with 
shaggy, neglected hair falling on to his shoulders 
in long dark locks, seemed the impersonation of 
The visitor, whoever he might be, was 
robust and florid; comfortable in outward appear- 
ance, and evidently on good terms with himself 
and the world. 

He looked round the room and its worm-eaten 
furniture, until his eyes rested, compassionately I 
thought, on the fireless, rusty grate. My father 
appeared embarrassed; but he, courteously enough, 
invited the stranger to be seated. 

“ T trust you have dined, sir,” he added. . 

“Dined! yes, after a fashion, Mr. Dare : 
oe" 

“Because,” said my father, interrupting the 
other hastily, and with proud humility, “I am 
afraid we should find some difficulty 

“ Yes, yes, Isee; you need not explain, Ar thur. 
Mrs. Dare, you say, is unwell ; and you are 

“Too poor to receive guests,” said my father, 
his lip quivering as he spoke. 

“ Ah’ itis true then: I heard something of it, 
Arthur; but E@onld not believe all that I heard ; 
and so I.am come tto:see what can be done. My 
poor niece must mot suffer, if it can be helped.’ 

“T have not compluimed,” said my father. 

“ Complaimed! 1 don% suppose you would com- 
plain if youwere on the rack, Mr. Dare; but you 
say that youre poor, and I need only look at that 
poor boy there” —poimting to: me—“ and at yourself, 
Arthur, to tell :methew true hat is. Why, there’s 
nothing to do ‘but tteledk round on ‘this broken- 
down place, to find aut that. And I want to 
know what’s to be done.” 

“Nothing, sir,” meplied my father, laconiecnlly 
and sternly. 

“Nothing! Podh! Ihavemotcome a hundred 
and fifty miles to ‘be told that I am ‘to do— 
nothing.” 

“TI say nothing, nevertheless, Mr. Middleton. 
You mean well and kindly, but there is nothing 
youcan do. Poverty is momovelty to me, sir; I 
can bear it.” 

“Perhaps you can, my friend,” said Mr. Mid- 
dleton, who had called my mather fiece, and I re- 
* but 
if you tike to wrap yourself up in pride and poverty, 
Mr. Dare”—my father darted an impatient look at 
his visitor, which, however, had no éffect—“ you 
have no right to wrap up your wife and children 
in it too. It won't keep out cold, and wind, and 
wet, and it won’t fill hungry bellies either. 

“ Did you come a hundred and fifty miles to tell 
me that, Mr. Middleton ?” asked my “father, with a 
melancholy smile. I was surprised then that he 
had borne his visitor's mention of pride and poverty, 
and that he could even smile in retorting. But I 
fancy now that he was ratper gratified by the : allu- 
sion. He was proud of his pride, and perhaps of 
his poverty also. 

“No, not exactly that,’ Arthur,” said Mr. 
Middleton ; “I told you just now what I came 
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for. But we will talk about that presently. Eh! 
what’s that ?”’ he added, starting up, as the shrill 
ery of the little one, which had been lulled for a 


few minutes, was now renewed with greater vio- | 


lence than before, and reached his ears. 
“ T suppose you mean the noise over-head 
my father, quietly ; “ it is only the infant.” 
“The infant! Do you mean to say that my 


,” said 


poor niece has another infant, Arthur ?” 
“Listen; it sounds like it, Mr. Middleton,” 
retorted my father. 
“ Bless the dear little body ! 


Why, that makes 


“ Five — five living,” sighed my father: “it 
cannot be helped,” he added. 

“Um!” rejoined the guest; “nobody says it 
can, I suppose. But, for all that, there’s another 
back to clothe and belly to fill.” 

“ Yes,” said my father, with another sigh. 

“ How old is it?” asked Mr. Middleton, ab- 
ruptly. 

“‘Scarcely a month,” said my father. 

“ Because,” continued the visitor, “Tam thinking 
that the best thing I can do is to put it in my pocket 
and carry it off bodily. Only if it wouldn’t make | 
such a horrid noise ;” for the baby continued its 
infantine plaints. 

Until now I had cast only furtive glances at the 
strange visitor, though my ears had been open to 
all that passed. Now,.however, fear of my father’s 
anger was overpowered by a stronger fear of losing 
my little sister ; 
which almost choked me, while it filled my eyes 
with tears and covered my cheeks with a burning 
flush. Starting up, I hurried across the room and 
pulled Mr. Middleton’s sleeve. 

* You mustn’t do that, if you please,” said I. 

“ Hector!’ exclaimed my father, “go to your 
seat again ;” but he did not speak very angrily. 

“Stop, stop,” said the visitor, catching me by 
the arm as | was stealing away; “I must have 
some talk with you, Hector. Well, I declare,” con- 
tinued he, turning full upon me, and staring me 


in the face, and laughing merrily, “ you are a gal- | 


lant young fellow to crow so loud. 
name and Hector by nature, eh ? 
mustn’t I do, Master Hector ?” 

* You mustn’t carry Lucy away,” I whispered ; 
and then, all my courage expended, I broke out 
into tears and sous. 

“Must not!” Mr. Middleton went on, merci- 
lessly ; “why mustn't I?” 

“ My mother would not like it,” 
get out. 

“Oh! that alters the case,” said he, gravely: 
“well, then, Imustn’t, Isuppose. But look here ; 
I fancy you know what to do with this ;” and, | 


Hector by 
And what 


I managed to | 


putting his hand into his pocket, he pulled out a | 


bright shining coin of yellow metal, which he was | 
transferring to my hand, when my father, who 
had been looking on during this by-play, con- 
temptuously but silently, hastily interposed. 

“ T cannot allow it,” he said, pushing me roughly 
back towards my vacated seat. “Mr. Middleton, 
I will not be insulted. Hector, you are a little 
blockhead ; go ou with your lesson.” 

Mr. Middleton put back the piece of money and 
buttoned his pocket. For a moment he seemed 
angry ; but the slight feeling passed away if it 


I felt a swelling of my heart | 


| “ It is easily explained,” 


existed. ‘“ I did not mean to offend you, Mr. Dare,” 
he said, mildly; “and where no offence is meant, 
_ none should be taken.” 

My father bowed gracefully : I believe he was 
| shocked at his momentary rudeness. “ You will 
| pardon me, Mr. Middleton,” he said, almost sadly : 
| ‘my present unfortunate position causes me some- 
times to forget myself, I fear.” 

“ Don’t say a word,” exclaimed the good-natured 
visitor ; “ but come, Mr. Dare, you must be reason- 
able, and hear what I have got to say, and not 
start off like a frightened hare at the sound of a 
popgun.” 

My father seated himself deliberately opposite 
his visitor, and fixed his eyes keenly upon him. 
| T am at your service, Mr. Middleton,” he said. 

“ Well, then, you are a poor man, Mr. Dare.” 

“This is no news. I am not frightened so far,” 
replied my father ; “and you have known this as 
long as you have known me; at least I have never 
concealed it,” he added. 

“True, you never have; and T knew you were 
poor, in a certain way ; but it is only lately that I 
| knew how poor. To tell you the truth, Arthur, I 

was shocked when I heard it; boys in rags, and 
| going’ barefoot ; my poor niece a common drudge ; 
| not a servant to——but that’s nothing; not a 
| bit of meat in the house from month’s end to 
| month’s end; and that isn’t nothing, J think :” 
, and the evidently well-fed and well-to-do citizen, 
|as I presently found Mr. Middleton to be, wiped 
his face with a yellow bandana, as though the very 
| thought of such wretchedness had broken out in 
imaginary perspiration. 
* You heard all this, did you, sir?” said my 
father, very quietly. 
| “ All that, and more; and it is true, is it not P” 
* Very nearly true: yes.” 
“ And another infant! dear me!” exclaimed 
| the visitor in a tone of sorrowful dismay. 
“ The infant seems to trouble you, Mr. Middle- 
ton; never mind about that,” said my father, with 
| another of his melancholy smiles. 

“ Well, never mind about the infant ; that can’t 
be helped, as you say ; but about the rest of it ; 
how does it all come ‘about, Mr. Dare ?” 
replied my father: “ the 

Dare estates”—he said this proudly, I thought— 
“the Dare estates are encumbered, and have been 
| for three generations. My grandfather was poor 
_and pr oud; I see that is what you mean, and you 
| may say it if you like; my father was poorer and 
prouder ; and I am the ‘poorest and proudest of all.” 

* Don’t say that, Mr. Dare,” interposed the 
| visitor, beseechingly. 

“ Why not, sir? I think you said something 
‘like this just now.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! that was a joke, Arthur. But 
| that has ‘nothing to do with how all this comes 
ra do tell me that, Mr. Dare.” 

“¥ don’t know that there is any mystery about 
my poverty, Mr. Middleton: my rents produce” 
—my father named a sum, which I do not exactly 
remember, but it sounded large—* and the in- 
terest on mortgages is ‘he named another 
sum. “ Take one from another, and there re- 
mlams 

* One hundred and twenty-three pounds, more 
or less,” said Mr. Middleton, with promptitude. 
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“ Deduct from this, one moiety for incidental 


expenses and dilapidations,” continued my father, | 


who spoke as one to whom these figures were 
mournfully familiar. 

“ Sixty-one, ten,” rejoined his visitor, with a 
sympathetic sigh ; “ but still, Mr. Dare——” 

“ Nay, if you want more, you may add the costs 
of a law-suit——” 

“ But, my dear sir, you gained that suit,” said 
Mr. Middleton. 

My father quoted a proverb, which I did not at 
that time understand; but which seemed to en- 
lighten his more experienced auditor, who shook 
his head mournfully. 

* That accounts for all, and more than accounts 
for it,” he said, after a pause. “ What is to be 
done, Arthur ?” 

* Nothing : I said so before—nothing.” 

“ But you must not starve, Mr. Dare. Take my 
advice. Get rid of this horrible burden ; sell, pay 
off your mortgages, and a 

“ Sell! sell!” cried my father, starting up. In 
my childish apprehension, I really thought he 
would have struck his adviser, for he clenched his 
fist, and his eyes sparkled with anger ; but he only 
struck the table :—“ Sir,’ I shall zo¢ sell,” he 
almost shouted. “ Sir, the Dare estates have been 
in the Dare family five hundred years. Sir, my 
ancestors gained these estates by services in the 
battle-field and the state, when your ancestors 
were——” He checked himself, for want of a 
word perhaps, or rather, let me suppose, as one 
who was ashamed of his want of politeness. 
“ Sir,” he continued more mildly, “ I do not ex- 
pect you to enter into my strong feelings, and I 
sive you free leave to smile at them, and condemn 
them also; but while I have a will of my own, 
and power to guide it, I will never sell my family 
estates—not an acre of them, sir—not a rood.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Middleton, calmly, 
perhaps I was wrong to mention such a thing. 
You must put it to the score of my wishing to 
serve you and yours. And there is another thing 
I was going to propose, Mr. Dare, if you would 
only listen to it with reason.” 

“ Why should I not, sir? I am not generally 
reckoned unreasonable,” said my father. 

“* Well, then, since I am here, and have come all 
the way from London to put my finger in another 
man’s pie, I may as well out with it. You have 
sons, Mr. Dare ?”’ 

* Three, sir ;—well.” 

** Your eldest boy, sir—I have never seen him, 
but he must be a good useful age by this time. 
May I ask if you have formed any plans concern- 
ing him ?” 

“* I would prefer hearing what you have to say, 
Mr. Middleton,” said my father, biting his lip. 

“It is soon said, then ; let the boy go back with 
me to London. I have neither wife nor child, you 
know; and I will take him into my warehouse, 
and bring him up to a useful and profitable 
business.” 

“ Have you done?” demanded my father, in a 
tone of constraint. 

“ No, not quite; I'll clothe the lad, and take as 
much care of him as if he were my own.” 

“ Anything more?” said my father, when the 
other came to a sort of pause. 





to marry my niece: you, a gentleman”—a marked 


“ Nothing in particular,” continued the good- 
natured citizen; “ only that if the boy should 
behave himself as he ought, and as I have no 
doubt he would, and God should spare my life and 
his, and continue to prosper me, I would take all 
further care of him off your hands, and set him up 
in business by and by, if I didn’t give him a share 
in my own.” 

“ You will take him into your warehouse ?” said 
my father, in a voice and with a look which told 
me plainly as words could have spoken, that a 
storm was rising. Of this, however, the visitor 
seemed quite unconscious. 

“ I will indeed, Mr. Dare.” 

“ You sell bacon, I think ?” said my father. 

“ Yes,” replied the citizen, smiling. 

“* And butter ?” 

“ Certainly ; and cheese as well.” 

“ And you would teach my son to sell cheese 
and butter, and bacon, I presume ?” 

“These would be among his duties, sir,” re- 
joined Mr. Middleton, wondering, probably, when 
and how this catechising would end. 

“ And to haggle, and peddle, and cheat ?” 

“ IT don’t say that, by any means, Mr. Dare,” re- 
joined the visitor, slightly moved. “ That is your 
addition, sir.” 

The storm broke at last; but not in the way 
that might have been expected, or rather that I, 
child as I was, and with my limited experience of 
my father’s character, had expected. The muscles 
of his pale thin countenance worked convulsively, 
and he trembled from head to foot, and tears 
seemed ready to burst from his swollen eyes. 

* T did not know how low I had fallen till now,” 
he said in a troubled voice; “ you do well to 
trample on me, Mr. Middleton; it is doubtless 
after your nature, sir.” 

“ Sir—Mr. Dare—Arthur ; I protests: -——” began 
the astonished visitor. 

“ Peace !” shouted my father, in a commanding 
tone, and drawing himself up to his full height. 
“TI will hear no more. I have heard patiently 
what you have had to say, and now hear my reply. 
Six years ago, Mr. Middleton, it pleased God to 
take from us our first-born, our Arthur. You 
don’t know, sir, what it is to lose a child—what 
desolation, what havoc it works in the heart! But 
sir, rather than that a living son of mine should 
be—what you would make him ig 

“ Better leave it unsaid, Mr. Dare,” said the 
citizen, hastily interrupting my father. “ I shall 
not force my help upon you if it is so unwelcome. 
I did fancy you would have put your high blood 
and high birth into your pocket ; but what’s bred 
in the bone, I see, will come out in the flesh. I 
am sorry for you, Mr. Dare.” 

“TI told you at first that you could do nothing 
for me,” returned my father, recovering his former 
cold and somewhat haughty demeanour; “ and now 
I tell you that, as it is impossible you can under- 
stand me, it will be as well to reserve your pity. 
I do not ask for it: I do not need it.” 

Thus repulsed at all points, Mr. Middleton, 
good-natured as he had shown himself to be, was 
not unnaturally a little chafed. “I can’t think, 
Dare,” he said somewhat impatiently, and with a 
dash of sarcasm as well, “ what ever induced you 
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emphasis on this—“ a gentleman with I don’t 
know how many quarterings ; and she, poor thing, 
nothing but a poor farmer’s daughter.” 

“ T understand your sneer,” said my father ; “ but 
you forget, Mr. Middleton, that it is the husband 
who either ennobles or degrades—not the wife. 
When I married your niece, I raised her to my 
rank in society; I did not sink to her plebeian 
obscurity.” 

“ Poor thing,” sighed my mother’s uncle; “ it 
would have been a good thing, perhaps——but 
what’s done is done. I suppose I may see Mrs. 
Dare before I take my leave.” 

My father looked perplexed. “I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Middleton,” he said, “ that I wish you 
had not asked this. My wife is ill; but you area 
near relative, and if she wishes to see you, I shall 
not oppose it.” He left the room and presently 
returned, 

“On one condition, sir,” he said, laying his 
hand on his visitor’s arm; “ no croakings about 
poverty ; and above all things, no offers of charity.” 

“Surely I may——’”’ instinctively, I suppose, 
he put his hand into his pocket. 

“No, sir, you may not. Consider us, sir, as 
much above your charity as beyond your assistance.” 
And with these words he led the way to my poor 
mother’s chamber, leaving me in strange bewilder- 
ment, and yet in some degree enlightened and in- 
structed. ‘The impressions then made on my mind 
and memory were never afterwards effaced. 

The interview between uncle and niece was not 
avery protracted one. I believe that my father 
was not present; and I am equally certain that 
the benevolent citizen, generously disposed as he 
was, did not break the arbitrary and peremptory 
condition laid on him. On entering the library 
again, I could easily see that his feelings towards 
my father had softened, and that my father’s brief 
irritation had disappeared. They spoke to each 
other more kindly and cordially than through the 
earlier interview ; and my brothers, having mean- 
while entered, were with myself introduced to Mr. 
Middleton as our mother’s uncle from London. 
My father, indeed, seemed so far reconciled to the 
visit, that, with the easy, courteous, and courtly 
manner so natural to him—though, alas! so often 
obscured—he invited his visitor to become his 
guest for the night. But the invitation was de- 
clined. Whether it was that the low-born relative 
had his pride also, or that the wealthy and probably 
rather self-indulgent citizen contemplated with 
dismay the prospect of a fireless room, a meagre 
table, and a hard bed, he soon took his leave, and 
returned to the town of M——, where he could 
take his ease at his inn—which, by the way, was 
@ very excellent one, and in good repute among 
London riders. 

I have been thus minute in giving you, Archie, 
the particulars of this interview, because they will 
save me future long and tedious explanations. At 
the same time, I perceive that they have brought 
me to the end of my sheet; and I must resume 
the history of these early days in my next. 





Tose that are faithful in well-doing, need not fear those 
that are spiteful in evil-doing; for they have a God to 
trust to, who has well-doers under the hand of his protec- 
tion, and evil-doers under the hand of his restraint. 








ABOUT THE BREATH. 


Ir is no easy matter to give to unseen things and 
unseen agencies the importance which belongs to 
them ; and thus it is that people who do not set 
themselves resolutely to the task of studying the 
changes which go on in what I will call the “ un- 
seen physical world,” remain ignorant of them to 
the last, unless some person should place the mat- 
ter before them in a tangible sort of way. 

Need I be formal enough to announce the well- 
known fact, that every living person amongst us 
breathes? From birth to death we go on breath- 
ing without one moment’s intermission, except, 
perhaps, during a fainting-fit. Do all who hap- 
pen to read this know what they breathe for, and 
how? I think not. I will not be content with 
such answers as, “ Because I must ;” “ Because 1 
couldn’t live without air,” ete. This is merely 
reasoning in a circle. I want a positive reply to 
the questions, Why we breathe, and how we 
breathe ; and as nobody seems to answer me as I 
like to be answered, I shall set about explaining 
the matter in my own way. 

Firstly, as the air, which is such an important 
element in the process of breathing, is invisible, 
and consequently is apt to be invested with some 
of the usual difficulties appertaining to invisible 
things, let us surround ourselves as much as _ pos- 
sible with visible, tangible representatives. Do 
as I bid you, then, and for the present ask no 
questions. Weigh out 13} oz. of charcval, and set 
it on a plate. Place yourself near a tub full of 
water, and, by means of a pint measure, dip out 
the whole of the water by pintsful at a time. 
Manage to dip once every three seconds, or twenty 
times in a minute, so that at the end of a minute 
you will have dipped out twenty pints. You may 
now dip out three more pints, if you please, to 
add to the water already emptied, for, strictly 
speaking, our pint measure is hardly big enough ; 
but I have assumed a pint measure to have been 
employed, for the reason that everybody is well 
acquainted with the dimensions of it. We are 
not dealing with the invisible world now: a bulk 
of water and a heap of charcoal are tangible things. 
Let us now see what connection they have with 
the subject of breathing. 

The connection is this: one great object of 
breathing is to remove charcoal from the body ; 
and no less than 133 oz. of charcoal are thus re- 
moved from every human individual, on an ave- 
rage, during each twenty-four hours; so you 
will perceive why I have thought proper to set 
before you the tangible object of 135 oz. of char- 
coal on a plate. 

Again: each human being, on an average, may 
be considered to take into his lungs and evolve 
from the same (by inspiration and expiration), one 
pint of air every three seconds, or twenty pints 
per minute—something more, indeed, so that if at 
the end of the minute we gi.e three pints over, it 
will be something near the mark. Now, what a 
stupendous matter for contemplation is this! If 
the bulk of air we take into our lungs — the 

twenty-four hours, and give out from our lungs 
| during the same time, were only visible, so as to 
| challenge our attention, we should be startled at 
, the immensity of it. The real quantity is about 
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6663 cubic feet; and in order to present to your 
mind a correct idea of this space, imagine a cham- 
ber 19 feet square and 19 feet high: such a cham- 
ber will correspond to that space almost exactly. 
Contemplate this fact, I say ; realize to your mind 
these dimensions. Depend upon it, the Almighty 
does not oblige us to breathe and to expire daily 
such an enormous bulk of air for nothing. The 
act ministers to some good end, you may be cer- 
tain ; and be assured, moreover, that if we violate 
the laws so obviously set before us, we suffer. 
Now, a room 19 feet every way, is a pretty large 
room. Looking at the members of English popu- 
lation in the aggregate, how many do you think 
enjoy the benefits of a room so large ? 

Of course it may be said, and fairly said, that 
every room, however close, is supplied notwith- 
standing with some means of causing or permit- 
ting a circulation of air—a means, in other words, 
of ventilation. ‘True, and fortunate that it is so. 
Even the largest room, were ventilative means 
not supplied, would in time become unfitted to 
support life; and a comparatively small room 
may have its air retained up to a good standard 
of purity by an eflicient ventilation. But venti- 
lation, be it remembered, involves a current of 
air, and a current of air, when strong, is a wind— 
a draught; and draughts are so disagreeable that, 
rather than incur their effects, people will often 
put up with bad ventilation. 

Having created tangible, visible representatives 
of invisible things, I will now apply myself to an- 
swering the question, Why do we breathe P We 
breathe, in order to evolve from the system the 
charcoal which is there continually accumulating ; 
we breathe, to add to our stock of animal. heat; 
we breathe, to relieve the lungs of moisture. Such 
are the chief objects which breathing subserves. 
There are others, but they are complex ; and the 
nature of a few being disputed, we may omit the 
consideration of them here. 

Perhaps some novice in this line of thought will 
feel no little surprise that animal heat should be 
developed by the act of taking into the lungs cold 
atmospheric air. Did that novice ever set himself 
the problem of determining what would become 
of the heat of a common fire, if air were not sup- 
plied to itP That air is just as cold as the air 
which enters. our lungs ; still, the heat of a fire is 
enormously greater than animal heat. Well, but 
—the novice will remind me— in the grate there 
is combustion, and without air fire will not burn.” 
Granted ; and so in the lungs, or breathing organs 
of animals, there is combustion too, although that 
combustion does not rise to the energy of combus- 
tion of fuel in a grate, there being neither smoke 
nor fire. But there are many grades of combus- 
tion, and respiration is a low grade of it. The 
difference between fuel combustion and breath com- 
bustion is, after all, less than any one who had not 
thought over the matter might suppose. In both 
cases we have atmospheric air playing a similar 
part; in both cases we have heat. developed ; in 
both cases we have charcoal converted into gas, 
and evolved in an invisible form. Yes, the very 
same invisible gas which charcoal yields. when 
burned in a fire, it yields when burned in the 
lungs; and, as I have said, from the 19 cubic feet, 
or thereabouts, of gaseous matter which each 





human individual on an average discharges from 
his lungs in the course of twenty-four hours, the 
chemist, by his wonderful art, can extract no less 
than 134 oz. of real charcoal. 

And now for the second question, How do we 
breathe? All animals breathe, but not by the 
same apparatus. The back-boned animals, which 
suckle their young, however, all breathe alike. In 
the chest of each individual of this class, we find 
certain spongy organs, called lights, or lungs— 
organs admirably adapted to the end of bringing 
impure blood into the presence of pure air. When 
the chest expands, the lungs expand too, and air 
rushes in; when the chest contracts, so do the 
lungs contract, and the air rushes out. In such 
manner is breathing performed in back-boned ani- 
mals which suckle their young. 

But whoever has seen the structure of a piece of 
lights (and who, having a cat, has not ?), must be 
aware that it is a heavy and bulky structure, and 
requiring a large chest to hold it. This sort of 
arrangement would not have sufficed for creatures 
like birds, which have to pass so large a portion 
of their time in the air, supported by mere force 
of wing. Yet no system of breathing apparatus, 
involving a lowering or a sluggishness of the 
breathing function, would have sufficed. Birds 
are exceedingly warm-blooded animals; their ani- 
mal heat is considerably higher than the animal 
heat of human beings. Mark, then, how admi- 
rably the breath apparatus of these creatures has 
been modified to suit the conditions under which 
the feathered tribe have to exist. Far back 
against the spine of a fowl or other bird you may 
chance to be partaking of, you will find a little 
spongy mass, so much resembling in general tex- 
ture the lungs or lights of a land-animal, that you 
will be prepared to believe that the two are cor- 
responding organs. Lungs so very small must be 
turned to their fullest account, in order to evolve 
the amount of animal heat which a bird requires; 
and so, indeed, they are. It would be not very 
incorrect to say, that the body of a bird is ail 
lungs, since all over the body there are cavities 
designed to contain air. The bones, too, are hollow 
and contain air; so that whenever the bird moves 
a muscle, a circulation of air is determined towards 
its little lungs ; and when the bird begins to fly, 
the violent muscular exercise necessary to this act 
raises the air circulation to its highest intensity, 
and may be said to fan the breath-combustion to 
the highest pitch of which it is susceptible. 

Pause a minute now, and reflect how beautifully 
the teachings of philosophy accord with the teach- 
ings of experience and common sense. Who is 
there amongst us who ‘does not know that the 
more an animal moves or exerts itself, the faster 
it breathes and the hotter it becomes? Who 
amongst us is there who does not know that exer- 
| cise begets hunger and thirst—it gives an appe- 
| tite? What marvel? Corresponding with tue 
| degree of muscular effurt brought into operation, 
| there must have been a loss of bodily substance. 
| The furnace has been burning its fuel in propor- 
| tion, and more fuel has to be supplied. 

Again, who is there amongst us who has not 
looked upon one asleep, and remarked the placid 
| torpor of vitality characteristic of that state? The 
| muscular system is all at rest, save the heart and 
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a portion of the system which presides over the 
breath. Wear and tear of the materials of the 
body are reduced to a low grade. There is no 
wearing application of the mind: either lulled to 
oblivion altogether, or disporting itself in dreams. 
man’s thinking part makes no call on his members 
or the things which minister to them, for stimulus 
or refreshment. Looking at these, the prominent 
conditions of sleep, it should be—if the principles 
which our philosophy seeks to establish be sound 
—it should be, I say, that propertionately with 
the lowering of lung-combustion during: the state 
of sleep, there should be a correspending dimi- 
nution of animal heat, and a decreased necessity 
for eating and drinking. 


must it have occurred to many wiie are now reading 
this paper, to go to bed om a winter’s night, after 
briskly moving about, fimeying they should be 
quite hot enough—to commit tltemselves to sleep, 
still feeling hot enough—tutttoawake,as the night 
advanced, under an unbearable sensation of cold, 


or, if not awaking, to dream of rolling im snow- | 


drifts, or taking cold baths, or standing in ashower 
with one’s elothes: off; or some other painful ex- 
pression, in sleep’s own grotesque way, of the un- 
pleasant sensation of cold ? 

Then, as to eating and drinking, everybody 
knows they are the: natural alleviators: ef hunger 
and thirst; but mext in order, as am alleviative 
agent, comes sleep. People exposed to want of 
aliment— people: ew the verge of starvation—feel 
an almost unconquerable desire to sleep ; and many 
a starving man or woman may pass in sleep a 
space of time, without eating and drinking, which 
awake would have been impossible. Think, too, 
of the following circumstance : we can draw a long 
breath or a short breath, as we will; but no effort 
of will can prevent our breathing altogether. 

Mark, too, that during the whole period of 
sleep, respiration goes on without our will having 
any conscious effort in the matter. Compare this 
with the heart. This organ is not subject to 
the will in any degree. No one by mere effort 
of volition can make his heart beat a long beat 
or a short beat, much less cause the heart to 
stop for a few moments. How beautifully is all 
this ordered! What benevolent foresight! Fre- 
quent occasions arise when it is necessary to 
interfere momentarily with the breath. Ifa cloud 
of dust blow past, it is injudicious to breathe 
it; and to avoid it, we cease breathing momen- 
tarily by the force of will. We may have to 
thrust our heads under water for a few seconds ; 
in this case again it would be injudicious to go 
on breathing, and so we are permitted to subject 
the breath to the will within narrow limits. But 
under no conceivable conditions can any occasion 
arise for dictating to the heart at all: the sturdy 
little blood-pumper is boxed away inside the chest, 
and enveloped in a sort of leather bag as well: he 
is cut’ off from the external world, like the veriest 
recluse. ‘The heart has his own appointed work 
to do, and the most. imperioxs will can in no de- 
gree affect him. 

And now it remains for me to say that the 
breathing organs of some animals are not mo- 
delled after the type of lungs; and that other 
animals, although they breathe, are devoid of any 


Does not experience | 
correspond with these suggestions? How often. | 


special breathing organs. Need I say that fishes 
do not breathe by lungs? how could they? They 
breathe by those red. fringe-like =. called gills, 
no. less admirably adapted to lay hold of the air 
| which is dissolved in: water, than our Iungs are 
adapted. to contain aiir as it exists: in the gaseous 
form. Certain eurious: animals, too, are supplied 
| with botirgills and lungs; sathat philosophers are 
| at a loss to: decide whether they ave fish or reptiles. 
| Insects: breathe ly tubes: called trachea, opening 
| externally on. vartous: parts of the body, whence 
| the secret of killing a wasp. by smearing its body 
with oil; and certaim lower animals, unprovided 
| with special respiratory apparatus, breathe by ab- 
serbing air througi> their skins. Thus end what 
E have to: say about breathing. It may enable the 
reader to understand what is implied in the Divine 
record, when: it is said that God “ breathed’ into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life.” 





LOTUS LEAVES AND PANCAKES. 

THE. INDIAN MYSTERY. 
In no part of the world are: the natives more ad- 
dicted. te oral tradition than in India. From their 
infaney,, they are taught: to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of those fabulous and romantic tales 
which are recorded in the Shasters and the Koran, 
and which, while they engross attention, enthral 
the younger listeners with a deep veneration for 
the gods: of. their forefathcrs—m veneration which 
ripens int» invincible bigotry as tlhe child becomes 
a youth, and the youth a man. This is also the 
case with respect to the many formulas and cus- 
toms connected with their creeds—the supersti- 
| tions, interdictions, privileges, and partialities or 
aversions that these instil. As the native arrives 
at maturer years, he becomes the complete dupe 
of his false faith; and he, in his turn, considers it 
a bounden duty to indoctrinate his children, and 
thus the gross delusions of Hindooism and Mo- 
hammedanism are propagated from generation to 
generation. 

As regards the annals of their country—the 
reigns, the courts, and palaces of the early moguls 
and rajahs—who that is acquainted with India 
does not know how rich the Indians are in ancient 
lore and poetry, which, though intermingled with 
much evident fable, contain many reliable items 
of early Indian history? The magnificence and 
wealth of their former rulers, their prowess in 
war, the famed cities they dwelt in, and which, 
unfortunately for us, have been permitted so 
long to survive them, are topics upon which they 
never weary in dilating, Many and many a time 
has the writer of this paper watched attentive as- 
semblages of natives, seated under the pleasant 
shade of some huge banian tree, listening with 
engrossed attention to some old Brahmin priest, 
as he read to them some fragments of their east- 
ern theology, or recited the chivalrous exploits of 
some celebrated rajah. 

With these facts before us, let us endeavour to 
explain the mystery connected with the late dis- 
tribution of lotus leaves and cakes in India, the 
result of which may be seen in the recent cala- 
mitous events. First, then, as regards the lotus. 
We are told that the lotus, in conjunction with 
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BAKING OF THE INDIAN CHAPATIES. 


the cakes, was considered as an emblem or symbol 
of the queen of heaven, the Hindoo goddess of 
mercy, and mother of God. The Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics depict the goddess Asturia as Justice 
issuing out of a lotus, and seating herself upon 
the centre of the beam of Libra in the scales. 
Pictorial delineations of the judgment of the dead 
represent Osiris swathed in the white garments of 
the grave, girt with a red girdle, and seated upon 
a chequered throne of white and black spots—em- 
blems of good and evil. Before him are the vase 
of nectar, the table of ambrosia, the great serpent, 
and the lotus of knowledge, constituting the em- 
blems of Paradise. Again, upon an Egyptian 
altar-piece, the lotus figures as the tree of life. 
Hindoo priests say that the lotus, rising out of 
the lakes, is the type of the world issuing out of 
the ocean of Time. 

The Chinese poets also celebrate the lotus of 
India, out of which their goddess Amida and her 
child arose from the middle of a lake. Every 
devout Buddhist, giving himself up to meditation, 
repeats as often as he can the words, “On ma ni 
but mi klom,” which Klaproth interprets as a 
corruption of four Hindoo words, “Om man’i 
padma houm,” signifying, ‘‘ Oh, precious lotus !” 

The Mongolian priests say these words are en- 
dowed with ae and supernatural power ; 
they increase the virtues of the faithful, and bring 
them nearer to divine perfection, exempting them 
trom the pains of the future life. They are to be 
found inscribed on the sacred wheel, which the 





lamas night and day pull round on a pivot, fancy- 
ing themselves on the high road to heaven the 
while—each revolution being considered equivalent 
to a repetition of the prayer. When the priests 
are required to explain the words above cited, they 
say that volumes would be required to tell all their 
meaning. In the worship of the Hindoos and 
Parsces, they give religious honours to the lotus. 
The Buddhist priests cultivate it in precious vases, 
and place it in their temples. 

With reference to the foregoing attributes, it 
is probable that the mutinous troops used the lotus 
as indicative to the Hindoos of the “fulness of time” 
being at hand, and of a new world-dominion about 
to rise for them out of Time’s ocean. To the Ma- 
homedans, who retain many of the early Egyp- 
tian superstitions, it was considered as the hour 
of retribution or last judgment upon those whom 
they looked upon as invaders and intruders. With 
some such portentous significance as this, was the 
lotus flower circulated among the Bengal army 
by the authors and promoters of the conspiracy. 
At an early period of last year, we heard of a man 
appearing with the symbol, and handing it to the 
native chief of some regiment, who in his turn 
gave it to his next in rank, and so it passed 
threugh rank and file, until the last private that 
received it suddenly disappeared, and bore it to 
the next military station. . 

The cakes seem to have precisely the same sig- 
nificance as the lotus flower. These cakes are 
very ancient symbols. Corn and lotus seeds were 
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CAKRCULATION OF THE CHAPATIES, 


formerly baked into cakes, and offered to Isis, the 
goddess of hostility and abundance. There can 
scarcely be a doubt of the identity of the zodiacal 
Virgin with Kiown Yin, the Buddhist queen of 
heaven, the object of the idolatries described by 
the prophet Jeremiah: * Seest thou not what they 
do in the cities of Judah and in the streets of 
Jerusalem? The children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and 
to pour out drink offerings unto other gods, that 
they may provoke me to anger.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hay, an American missionary, in 
a recent lecture upon the Indian mutiny, says: 
“The chapaties’’ (or cakes) “ were traced in Alla- 
habad to Futtyghur ; but it is firmly believed they 
originated in Lucknow. They are flat, thin, un- 
leavened cakes, of large size, and made of flour, 
water, and a little salt. Tey were conveyed by 
the native postmen from city to city, town to town, 
and village to village, and delivered by the chopa- 
does, or native watchmen—an inferior kind of 
pepe the head man or zemandar of the place. 

e and all concerned in the conspiracy partook of 
these cakes, acknowledged their mysterious im- 
port, and then manufactured others to transmit 
to other places, to be eaten by those who entered 
into the conspiracy. The native Christians of 
Allahabad first discovered that the chapaties were 
passing through the city ; but although they knew 
that the meaning was an important one, they were 





not in the secret. Still, all were on the qué vive, 
and they had not long to wait. The people in 
Allahabad knew from the natives what was going 
on in the country, long before the government au- 
thorities heard the news. The people heard of 
the death of Generals Anson, Wheeler, and Bar- 
nard in the bazaars of Allahabad, when the govern- 
ment were ignorant of these events, and, in fact, 
denied the truth of them through ignorance. The 
bazaar news is brought by the native postmen, 
who resemble the post-runners established by the 
incas of ancient Peru. Men are stationed on a 
road at every few miles distant, and each man runs 
the few miles, and hands over the message or letter 
to another.” 

Apropos of this description, the accompanying 
two engravings are admirably adapted to give the 
English reader a fair notion of the making and 
delivery of these Indian cakes. The first intima- 
tion which we had of the distribution of these 
cakes, came by a mail which arrived in the mid- 
dle of last April, and which ran as follows :—‘‘ A 
very disagreeable incident has occurred in the 
north-west. A chowkedar, or village policeman 
of Cawnpore, ran up to another in Futtyghur, and 
gave him two chapaties. These are little unlea- 
vened cekes, the size and shape of a large biscuit, 
the common food of the poorer classes. He di- 
rected him to make ten more, and give two to 
each of the five nearest chowkedars, with the same 
order. It was done, and in a few hours the whole 
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country was labouring under commotion, with 
chowkedars running about with these cakes. No 
one had the least idea what it meant, except the 
natives so engaged. Some fancied it a ceremony | 
intended to avert cholera; others hinted’ at trea- 
son—a view encouraged by the native officials ;: 
others said that it was a joke, or that it was the 
act of some wealthy fool, in pursuance of a vow. 
It has since been said t these chapaties 
were first circulated about. twelve montiis: before 
the outbreak. It was: not, however;, publicly 





known im Hingland beforethe time above stated.” 

There is-one remanitable feature in this delivery | 
of cakes and lotuses, which is; that the former | 
were handed to civilians: only, and: the latter to | 
the military. The: one enjpins secrecy,, while the 
other issa symbol of war. 

There is a traditiom prevalent all over 
Avabiay, to. the: effect: tliat: Maliomet, the impostor 
prophet, whilst concealed fronm the persecutions of 
his own relations (wlio-were his greatest enemies) 
in a cave, near Medina, existed: upon the roots of 
a bitter Herb; called “fool-il-murrah” (or; the bit- 
ter bean)}, which, affer exposure to the sun, was 
easily redaced: to: a pulverized substance;.and\, so 
transformed, was'converted into a — of donghy 
cake, which: the impostor cooked: upon red-hot 
ashes. ‘To: mix this calte;.as also for the purpose 
of slaking: lit: thirst, the copious dews of Arabia, 
falling upon: tlie: expansive leaves of a miraculous: 
lotus (which, torflivenr tlie 
duced in the desert)\, afforded a plentiful supply 
liquid. So says the tradition ; and every one that 
has listened to the legends of eastern muleteers 
or camel-drivers, is aware of the existence of this 
fable. So far as we can glean respecting the 
early life of Mahomet, he was evidently obliged 
to flee the persecution of his uncle, who was a 
man of extreme cunning. To fabricate such a 
fable, his intercourse with monks and others, 
which was at one time extensive, had imbued him 
with a certain knowledge of ancient scripture his- 
tory. As Elisha was carried to heaven with a 
chariot and horsemen of fire, so also this base pre- 
tender assured his followers of his visit to heaven 
whilst in a trance. And as Elijah was fed mira- 
culously in the wilderness with cakes, so Mahomet 
pretended to have been similarly sustained during 
his flight. 

All these things combined, added to the facts 
quoted at the commencement of this paper—the 
existence of their ancient cities; the presence of 
the descendants of their former rulers; the ac- 
quirement of wealth and the art of traffic by the 
native merchants and civilians; the education 
many had received in surgery and medicine; but, 
above all, the discipline, experience, skill in mili- 
tary tactics, and tried courage of the Indian army 
—led the Sepoys to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived for throwing off their yoke. The 
lotus leaf and the cake have accordingly been cir- 
culated; and the pages of Indian history bear 
the record of the result inscribed in characters of: 
blood. 





Humrutry ever dwells with men of noble minds. It isa 
flower that prospers not in lean and barren soils; but in a 
ground that is rich, it flourishes-and is beautiful. 





prophet, had been: pro--|’ 
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THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
THE TEMPLE. 


Tr sometimes happens that a stranger in London, 
when dinned and deafened by the rush and whirl 
of Fleet Street or the Strand, after navigating the 
perilous regions-of Temple Bar, seeks instinctively 
the shelter of that quiet archway which, nearly 
fronting the southern terminus of Chancery Lane, 
offers a harbour of refuge from the tempestuous 
tide as it rolls unceasingly past. Turning in here, 
he: finds himself in the company of a meek-looking 
individual (or perhaps a brace of them) clad in 
humble garb half concealed by a snow-white apron, 
who» stands, with tranquil, clean-shaved, and com- 
punctious: countenance, looking dreamily out upon 
the clashing: and: commingling torrent of humanity 
as it. welters: by.. 

That patient face and white apron, for which 
latter article he seems to have no use, belong 
to a messenger of the Inner Temple, who gets his 
uncertain: livelihood by acting at the beck and call 
of legal'gentlemen, and running hither and thither 
at all! hours: whenever his servicesmay chance to be 
in vequest. He lives upon his féet, and often has 
to eat and drink standing, walking, or running; 
and! the tradition even goes, that ifhe sleep at 
all daving term time, he sleeps upon “ shanks’ 
naggie;” and dreams of unremitting showers of 
shining sixpences:. That, however,.is a figure of 
speech whiich, as itis not actionable, ora libel in 


any sense;,he does not resent. His apparition at 


the: adytum of the Temple is a sigm that he is 
hireable for service: like the cali on the: stand, or 
the waterman on. the: stairs;, lie is: waiting for a 
fare, only he carries messages and not men; but 
as he has no obstinate prejudices in favour of any 
class of employers, be they forensic or other, you 
will find him at your service if you like to engage 
him. 

Not that there is much need of a guide in ex- 
ploring the precincts of the Temple. Walk down 
the lane, and leaving the church at the left hand, 
plunge through the cloisters and into the mingled 
maze of close courts and little paved squares and 
parallelograms, and you will soon pick up an idea 
of what the place is like, what it is meant for, 
and to what special uses it is put in the present 
day. How quiet is all around, as you stand in the 
centre of Pump Court, for instance, though you 
are distant not more than a couple of stones’ throw 
from Fleet Street. The ceaseless murmur of the 
City sounds as though it were miles away, and 
you cannot realize the fact that a minutes’ walking 
will carry you back again to the noise and tumult 
you have escaped. Ah! you little know how 
many distracted clients have trodden these worn- 
out flagstones into ruin and roughness beneath 
your feet. Calm and peaceful as it looks, that 
spot has been the scene of fierce anxieties and pas- 
sionate sorrows, acted and re-enacted a thousand 
and a thousand times. The cracked and unctuous 
stones tell no tale; the time-worn walls, chipped 
with the wear and blackened by the smoke of cen- 
turies, look down sternly on the isolated pump in 
the centre, fit representative of a client perpe- 
tually drained ; there is no speculation in the dusty 
windows ; and the doors, which, like those of the 
temple of Janus, stand continually open in sign 
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of truceless war, gape darkly and ominously, like 
so many traps which it is dangerous to enter. 

Dive into the courts, and grope your way through 
the mysterious: avenues. Everywhere you will 
find the doors standing open, and on the lintels on 
either side you see inscribed the names of the 
dwellers within and their different localities in the 
building. Sometimes these names are so nume- 
rous that they elbow each other off the side-posts, | 
and the weaker among them have to go to the 
wall, where they figure on the bare bricks, or on 
elegant tin plates fastened thereto with a couple | 
of spikes. Walk upstairs if you like: every house | 
is a public thoroughfare; you will only have to 
walk down again. Perhaps you will meet a mes- 
senger on the stairs, or a fledgling clerk on the 
landing, thrust out to air himself while a private 
consultation is going on within. 

As you ascend the stairs, Mr. Latitat, wigged 
and gowned for the courts, may brush by you. 
No matter, he will not trouble his head about 
you, since you are no client of his. The dingy, 
work-a-day look of the place will probably strike 
you as you proceed, and you will ask yourself, 
Does anybody ever clean the windows, or dust 
the broad-topped, old-fashioned banisters, or scrub 
the stairs? and-when, and how often? You are 
aware, as you rise towards the loftier regions, of 
a rather pungent odour of grilled kidneys, of 
strong cheese, of tobacco mingled with some 
flavours half culinary, half vinous — not to | 
mention the professional aroma of worm-eaten 
volumes, damp stationery, and mouldy parch- 
ments. You are amazed at the number of doors 


that meet you on every landing, and that con- 





gregate the more densely the higher you rise ; 
and you would never have conceived that a build- | 
ing with such an insignificant entrance and grimy | 
front could be such a manifold cavern as it is. On | 
some of the doors little placards are posted, bear- | 
ing announcements to casual callers: thus, Mr. 
Facias informs a‘ comers that he will be in at | 
four o’clock ; Mr. Fieri declares that he is out of | 
towns and Mr. Capias promises to be at home on | 
Friday next: but if the lawyers are out, there are | 
their several letter boxes in the centre of the | 
doors, and they can be written to at once, if need 
be. As for poor Mr. Spelter, who is a dweller on 
the fifth story, he has hung out a big banner, spe- 
cifying, for the information of all comers, that he 
is “ gone on circuit.” 

Next door to Spelter’s, you hear an alarming 
confusion of tongues, which you are sure cannot be | 
a consultation: it proceeds from the habitat of 
Mr. Slangham ; while you are wondering what | 
branch of law is investigated within, up comes a 
grinning urchin, carrying a dish of native oysters 
in his hands. He gives you a significant look as 
he passes. The Mercury vanishes inside. As you 
walk down again, on one of the turns of the stair- 
ease which the light does not reach, you run un- 
awares on an elastic and rather densely draperied 
mass, which proves to be Mrs. Jones, the laun- 
dress of the place. Nominally so, but de facto, 
she is very considerably more than that, and is 
not that at all save by proxy; she does laundress 
duty, or gets it done, for Capias, for Facias, for | 
Fieri, and the celebrated and “ learned brethren” 
of the lower floors; but the higher she ascends in | 


the dusty edifice, the wider her function and her 
responsibilities expand ;. and in the lofty latitudes 
she is the mother of the house, the privileged 
gossip, and sometimes, what she likes less, the unli- 
quidated creditor of a noisy and numerous family, 
whom she will admonish in her peculiar style when 
she thinks fit. You will find Mrs. Jones, under 
some cognomen or other, in almost every hive in 
the Temple, and you may compare her to the 
queen bee, for she is the sole representative of 
the sex domiciled in the settlement, and, though 
pretending to no sovereignty, is said to have, 
pretty generally, her own way. She burrows some- 
where in the basement floor, in close proximity to 
a regiment of bells, whose janglings summon her 
to the precise spot where her services are in 
demand. 

It is a popular notion, but one which is wide of 
the fact, that the ‘Temple, and the other inns of 
Court, are the exclusive homes of members of the 
legal profession. Not so: the calm and tranquil 
repose of the Temple, coupled with the conve- 
nience of its situation in the very heart of London, 
make it a desirable quarter for others as well as 
lawyers. Literary men not a few inhabit its dim 
chambers, and hundreds of works of philosophy 
and fiction have been conceived and executed 
within its precincts—to say nothing of ten thou- 
sand newspaper and magazine articles which are 
continuously emanating thence. Again, the two 
professions ure in a large measure combined, and 
an earnest and unmonied student of the law is as 
likely to be a literary man as not. Many of them 
are reporters in the Parliament House; many are 
writers for the public journals; and not a few of 
them are the editors of periodicals. For these a 
better locality than the Temple could not be ima- 
gined; it is at once recluse and silent, yet central 
and accessible; you may study at your ease, free 
from the annoyances of brass bands, grinding 


| organs, squalling mendicants, and the weary 


chanting of peripatetic traders. ‘To all such the 
sacred inclosure of the Temple is tabooed, and 
though it is a thoroughfare during the daytime for 
all the world going from Fleet Street to White- 
friars east, or thence to Essex Street west, it is a 
quiet thoroughfare, and within it peace would be 
authoritatively maintained. 

Nor is its peaceful seclusion the only recom- 
mendation of the Temple. It yet boasts its groves 
of fine old trees, which were once populous rook- 


| eries, and which the rooks have not yet finally for- 


gotten. It has its ample breathing-spaces, and 
wide walks for promenading ; it has its agreeable 
gardens, stretching down to the margin of the 
Thames, and its Garden Court and embowering 
trees, amid the umbrage of which a little fountain 
plays whisperingly all the summer long. The Tem- 
ple Gardens are perhaps, of the gardens now exist- 
ing, the oldest in London, and those which have 
undergone the least change. In centuries long 
gone by, they were famous for their roses, which 
grew and flourished there in perfection; and it is 
said that on this spot the distinctive badges of the 
houses of York and Lancaster—the white and red 
rose—were first assumed by their partizans. For 
many years past there have been no roses grown 
in Temple Gardens, owing to the smoke and foul 
air of the City, which effectually blight them in 
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the bud, though efforts are making to restore 
them, since the late abatement of the smoke nui- 
sance. Spite of the smoke and foul air which 
killed the roses, however, there has been in the 
gardens no dearth of flowers of a hardier race. 
The chrysanthemum especially has flourished, and 
its culture has been so carefully attended to, as to 
eause these gardens to afford a show of these wel- 
come flowers, in all their varieties, not to be paral- 
leled elsewhere. Last November, about the mid- 
dle of the month, the “ Times” informed the whole 
kingdom of the chrysanthemum show in the Tem- 
ple Gardens, and, as the gates were thrown open 
all day to the public, thousands visited the spot. 
The spectacle, as we beheld it, was one of unusual 
splendour. Chrysanthemums of every size, from 
ten inches to six feet in height, with blossoms dif- 
fering in magnitude from the diameter of a button 
to that of a breakfast-cup ; of all shapes, from the 
flatness of a coin to the rotundity of a cannon-ball ; 
of all tints, from the purest white, through a va- 
riety of single, double, and mixed hues, up to the 
deepest blood red—such were the variations, and 
all in full bloom, and amounting literally to mil- 
lions in number. ‘The finest specimens and the 
most profuse in mass crowded the garden which 
lies westward of Middle Temple Hall, whose area 
seemed embraced in one monster wreath of starry 
blossoms, amazingly varied in size and shades of 
colour. The spectacle was singularly beautiful 
and striking, and not the less so from its grateful 
discordance with the cold gloomy atmosphere of 
the season. 

The smaller garden is entered through Garden 
Court, where the fountain plays among the trees. 
The fountain, cool and grateful in summer, some- 
times performs magical tricks in the winter. When 
it has played during consecutive weeks of frost, 
the spray, blown about by the wind, and freezing 
on the slender twigs of the trees around, has been 
seen to assume the form of a complete cage-work 
of filmy pendant icicles, white as snow and thin 
and transparent as muslin, rising erect from the 
soil and inclosing the jet of water in a fan- 
tastic kind of fence, through which it is barely 
visible. The result is an effect which no art 
could produce, and startling from its exquisite 
loveliness. 

The history of the Temple would afford matter 
for a volume, and a very readable and instructive 
one it might be made. Our limits necessarily con- 
fine us to a few particulars only. The district now 
known as the Temple formerly inclosed a wider 
space than it does at present—there being origi- 
nally the Inner, the Middle, and the Outer Temples. 
The Outer Temple, which embraced Essex House 
and gardens, to the west, no longer exists as such. 
The district. derived its name from the Knights 
Templar, who removed to it from Holborn in the 
year 1184. At their decay and downfall, in 1313, 
the Temple was bestowed by Edward 1, on 
the Earl of Pembroke. At his death, the pro- 
perty passed to the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who leased the Inner and Middle Temples 
to the students of common law. At the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, the students were suffered 
to remain, but were tenants of the crown until the 
year 1608. In that year James 11 granted 
the two Temples by letters patent to the then 





Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Recorder of 
London, and others the bankers and treasurers of 
the Inner and Middle Temples, which, by virtue of 
this grant, are held to this day by an incorporated 
society of the “students and practisers of the law 
in England.” 

The buildings in the Temple which will best re- 
pay a visit of inspection are the Temple Church, 
which serves for both Temples, and the Middle 
Temple Hall. 

The church, the entrance to which is at the end 
of Inner Temple Lane, was that of the Knights 
Templar, and was built in 1185, but was restored 
and underwent great alterations, at the cost of 
seventy thousand pounds, in the years 1839-42, 
The entrance, though half concealed in a close 
dark corner, is extremely tine. In the “ Round,” 
which is part of the old church, and to which a 
hundred references may be found in the light 
literature of a past day, lie two groups of effigies 
cross-legged, the attitudes denoting that the de- 
ceased buried beneath were Knights Templar, 
though of whom they are the memorials is not 
known. There is also the effigy of William Mar- 
shall, Earl Marshall and Protector of England, 
during the minority of Henry 111; and at the 
left of the altar is the monument of the 
learned Selden. Besides these, there are the tombs 
of Plowden the jurist, of Martin, Ben Jonson’s 


friend, and of Edmund Gibbon, author of the | 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” In 
the burial-ground without the building lies Oliver 
Goldsmith, to whose memory there is a tablet 
erected on the north side of the choir. 

Middle Temple Hall, which abuts on the gar- 
dens, was erected in 1562-72. There is here a 
handsome carved screen and gallery hung with 
Elizabethan armour and weapons, and on the win- 
dows are emblazoned the arms of the most 
eminent members. On the walls hang por- 
traits of many of our later sovereigns. That of 
Charles 11 is by Vandyke, and supposed to be the 
original from which successive copies were made 
both by Vandyke and other painters. The oaken 
tables extend from end to end of the hall. Many 
characteristic details are on record of the banquets 
and revels of which the hall has been the scene, 
and of which the highest dignitaries of the land 
did not disdain to participate. In fact, the Middle 
Temple feasts were once famous for their lavish 
luxury and magnificence, and Aubrey, in his 
memoirs, condemns them as riotous and extrava- 
gant. 

It is impossible, in this place, even to catalogue 
the names of the celebrated men whose personal 
history is associated with that of the Temple 
during the long period of five centuries: the 
barest list of them would overfiow our limits. 
Among the most remarkable were Audley, Lord 
Chancellor to Henry vi11; Nicholas Hare, who 
built Hare Court, and was Master of the Rolls 
to Queen Mary; Plowden; Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Sir Thomas Overbury; the judicious Hooker, 
author of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” who was 
“ master” or preacher at the Temple for six years ; 
Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon ; Littleton and 
Coke ; Bulstrode Whitelocke ; Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford; Lord Chancellor Somers; Sir Christopher 
Hatton ; Heneage; Finch; Judge Jefferies ; and, 
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in later times, Lord Thurlow; Doctor Johnson; 
Goldsmith; Blackstone; Boswell; Cowper; Burke; 
Sheridan; Lords Eldon and Stowell; Charles 
Lamb, and an increasing crowd of modern cele- 
brities too numerous for mention. 

Doetor Johnson lived at No. 1, Inner Temple 
Lane, during the years from 1760 to 1765. The 
house was standing until very recently, and, in 
commemoration of the Doctor’s residence there, 
bore the inscription, “ Dr. Johnson’s Staircase ;” 
but while we write, it is being levelled with the 
ground, to make room for new improvements. 
Boswell lived in what was then called, “ Farrar’s 
Buildings,” at the bottom of the lane, a locality 
which he prized for its convenient contiguity to 
the great man’s dwelling. 

Goldsmith lived at No. 2, Brick Court, “ up two 
pair of stairs,” according to the testimony of his 
tailor, who appears to have pocketed a good deal 
of his ready money. His rooms are those at the 
right hand, as you ascend. We learn from a pas- 
sage in his “ Animated Nature,” that it was his 
wont to sit at his window and watch the policy of 
the rooks, who had established a colony in a grove 
of the Temple trees. It was here that Goldsmith 
died, and it was here, after his death, that crowds 
of the miserable and destitute, from the wretched 
neighbourhood around, assembled round his door 
to howl] and lament the loss of their benefactor, 
thus testifying to the extent of those private chari- 
ties, of which his friends and cotemporaries little 
suspected him. 

While Goldsmith was watching the economy of 
the rooks, Blackstone, in the room beneath him, 
was busy in completing the last volume of his 
“Commentaries.” At that time there was a dial 
in Brick Court, which bore the curt but not inap- 
propriate motto, “ Begone about your business ;” 
for which, however, was afterwards substituted, 
“Time and tide tarry for no man.” 

During the long course of its prosperous and 
quiet existence, the Temple has undergone two 
remarkable reverses. Under the feeble reign of 
Henry vi, it was sacked and plundered by the 
followers of the redoubtable Jack Cade, who had a 
mortal enmity to lawyers and everything relating 
to them. He ransacked the libraries and burnt the 
books and documents, and played sad havoc among 
the pleas, pro and con, to the irreparable confusion 
of the parties on either side. The other reverse 
was at the great fire of London, when the major 
part of the old buildings, including all those 
which were of wood, were destroyed. It is joked 
that on this occasion the benchers who were pre- 
sent refused to save the property of those absent, 
on the ground that it is illegal to break open an- 
other man’s apartments. The flames stopped only 
within a few yards of the church, being stayed by 
a barrier of brick buildings. Some of these yet 
remain, to the north of the church, and are distin- 
| guishable by their projecting floors and dark en- 
tries. A comparison vetween these dingy-looking 
places and the noble piles around Garden Court, 
is not very confirmatory of the old distich, which 
says, “Inner Temple rich, Middle Temple poor.” 
The rebuilding of the Temple, after the fire, was 
carried on under the direction of Wren. From 
that time to this, the Temple has enjoyed undis- 
turbed repose. It is constantly augmenting its 





accommodations for “students and practisers of 
law,” and grows increasingly populous from year 
to year. 





THE DUTCHMAN’S STORY. 


Nor many years ago I was returning by steamer 
from a visit to a distant part of Europe. The 
weather was lovely, the passengers were nume- 
rous, and all seemed to enter heartily into the 
pleasantness of the scene. One of the travellers, 
a fine portly man, passed some hours in friendly 
conversation with me; and, from observations 
made by him at various times in the course of the 
evening and the following morning, I formed the 
opinion that he was a man who had been well 
brought up in his youth. I told him my opinion, 
adding that I thought his parents must have 
been persons of piety. 

“ That,” said he, “is just it.” 

I observed to him: “ Although you speak Eng- 
lish so well, I perceive that you are not a native 
of England.” 

“No,” he replied, “Iam a Dutchman; and as 
you think I was well brought up, I will tell you 
my history. My father and mother were very 
excellent people, and although they were both rich 
—for my mother had property as well as my 
father—yet we lived very frugally, and I was 
brought up strictly. But, unfortunately, when I 
was little more than a youth, I quarrelled with my 
father, and resolved to leave home. I inserted an 
advertisement in an English paper for a situation 
as clerk, and I succeeded. My employer,an Eng- 
lish merchant, agreed to give me £120 a-year 
salary.” 

“That was,” I replied, “a large salary for a 
young man just beginning life.” 

“That’s just it,” said my Dutch friend; “ but 
it was given me because I could write and speak 
four languages—Dutch, French, German, and 
English. A knowledge of several languages is 
always valuable to a man, and I found it so. My 
employer treated me kindly, and expected me to 
be attentive to my duties, and I was very attentive ; 
for Lassure you 1 kept an uncommonly sharp look- 
out after business, and for two or three years all 
went on well. 

“One evening, having received my quarter’s 
salary of £30, I called up my landlady, and paid 
my rent; for I made it a rule to have no debts. 
After this settlement of money-matters, I strolled 
ferth for a walk, and found myself in the neigh- 
bourhood of a West-end Square. I passed a house, 
which some one standing by told me was a gam- 
bling-house. I had never been inside one of these 
places; so, tempted by curiosity, I entered, al- 
though I had no sort of business to go there. But 
so it was. I suppose the devil put it into my 
mind ; for, without thinking of the danger I in- 
curred, I passed into the room, and mingled with 
a large company—some engaged in play, and 
others standing by, greatly excited. There I 
found abundance of costly wine, provided with- 
out any charge, Induced to partake of it, 1 was 
soon led on to play. I continued drinking until 
I was thoroughly intoxicated; and in this excited 
state I remained playing a great part of the night. 
Sometimes I was very fortunate, and then a run 
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of ill luck would sweep away my winnings. 
late hour I got home, and the next morning I 
awoke in a wretched state, with a fearful head- 
ache. As soon as I had recovered myself, I exa- | 
mined my pockets, and found that £4 6s. was all | 
that was left out of my quarter’s salary. Here | 
was a dilemma for a man to be in. What was I | 
to do? How was I to live for the next three | 
months? for I had always been accustomed to pay 
for whatever I had at the time I received it. I 
asked myself what was to be done. I could not 
apply to my father, for he would do nothing for 
me. I could not borrow; for who would be so 
feolish as to lend to a man who could not live 
upon his income? I could not say a word to my 
employer; for he would naturally say, “I see you 
are a young man of bad habits; you get into im- 
proper company, and you'll not do for me.’ Sol 
should not only not get any help by that move, 
but should probably lose my situation. After 
sitting about a quarter of an hour buried in 
thought, I decided what to do. I fancied I had 
some firmness in me, and I resolved to test it. I 
rang for the landlady, and, when she appeared, I 
told her at once that I had acted very foolishly ; 
that [had been to a gambling-house, and, under 
the influence of wine, had lost my money ; that, 
if I stopped in her lodgings, she would not get 
paid for some time, and that therefore she had 
better let me go. She, prudent woman as she 
was, thought if I could not pay my rent, it would 
be much better that I should go, and go at once: 
so that point was settled. 

“TI then started off room-hunting, and, after a 


very long walk and much trouble, I found a 
room to be let at two and sixpence a week. You 
may rely upon it, it was not a very genteel neigh- 
bourhood; ‘ but,’ I exclaimed, ‘this will do for 


me.’ ‘When will you come, sir?’ asked the 
woman. ‘Come!’ I said, ‘I will come this morn- 
ing.’ I returned, and brought my trunk upon my 
shoulder ; for paying a man to carry it, or taking 
a coach, was quite out of the question. As soon 
as I was installed into my new abode, I settled 
my plan of living: breakfast, one penny roll and 
a glass of water; dinner, one penny roll and a 
red herring; tea, nothing; supper, the same; 
laundress, one shilling a week—that was unavoid- 
able. I said not a word to any one about my 
change of apartments, but kept the whole matter 
to myself, as exposing my own folly could do me 
no good. This plain fare was very trying to a 
hearty young man ; still I persevered. 

“One day, as a kind Providence would have it, 
I met an old friend of my father’s, a German gen- 
tleman, who invited me to dine with him once 
a week. I longed to do it, but I was afraid of 
wearing out my welcome; so I compromised it by 
agreeing to dine with him every other week; 
and I cannot teli you with what joy I used to 
awake on ‘that morning, when I knew it was 
roast-beef day ; for my host was very regular in 
his habits, roast beef being a standing dish. I 
shall never forget how I used to eat on those 
days, and how thoroughly I enjoyed myself; 
for he was a kind old man, and was fond of 
talking of my father and our friends. One day 
he exclaimed, in his broken English, ‘I am, 
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my dear friend, very, very glad to see you, 


and you are very véelcome; but I must say that 
ven I vas a young man myself, I did have a good 
appetite, yet never since I vas born did I see any- 
body vith sich a vonderful appetite as you; and 
then the old man roared with laughter, as he 
gazed on the beef. And well he might ; for cer- 
tainly I did attack that roast beef with real ear- 
nestness. I was like the poor lad at the ordinary, 
when his father whispered, ‘You must eat, my 
boy, for to-day and to-morrow.’ ‘ Yes, ‘father,’ 
was the obedient reply, ‘but I have not done for 
yesterday and the day before yet.’ This was ex- 
actly my case ; and I do believe that it was the 
good cheer once a fortnight that enabled me to 
hold out—all the time keeping my secret. At all 
events, hold out I did; and, at the end of the 
three months, on taking stock, I found that I had 
four shillings and sixpence left. By this self- 
denial I recovered my balance; and although at 
that time I had at least a hundred thousand pounds 
a-year pass through my hands, I feel thankful to 
say that I never once felt tempted to borrow one 
shilling. When I saw that four and sixpence was 
left, I said to myself, ‘I am used to this hard 
fare ; come, I will try it for another three months.’ 
I did try it, and at the end of the second three 
months I took stock again, and found myself with 
£24 left out of my quarter’s salary. I was then 
ahead of the world, and from that hour to this I 
have never wanted money. But although I es- 
eaped all injury from this course of rigorous self- 
denial, 1 could not recommend my example to 
every young man, since many constitutions would 
be likely to suffer permanently thereby. 

“My master was a noble fellow, and I'll tell 
you how he served me. After I had been with 
him five or six years, he one day called me into 
his private room, and said, ‘ Young man, what are 
your plans? I suppose you do not intend to be a 
clerk all your life.’ I said, ‘ Certainly not, sir, if 
I ean help it? ‘Your salary is £120 a-year, 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, I intend to raise it; so from 
this time I shall allow you £250 a-year, and at 
the end of three years you may speak to me again. 
I thanked him very heartily, as you may imagine; 
and I did something better—I took good care to 
attend pretty closely to business; for I was deter- 
mined that his generosity should not be wasted 
on me. 

“ Before the three years were expired, he spoke 
to me again. ‘I am told,’ he said, ‘that you have 
done a very foolish thing—you are married ; is it 
so—upon so small an income P’ I said, ‘ Yes, sir, 
Iam married; and if I have not acted very pru- 
dently, my son, who ‘has not been many weeks 
born, ought to be by-and-by a match for any one 
in prudence, as his mother is a Yorkshirewoman, 
and his father a Dutchman.’ Laughing at the 
idea of my prudent son, he turned to me and said, 
‘Well, as it is so, give my compliments to your 
wife, and tell her that I have sent her a little pre- 
sent for herself and her son.’ Saying this, he gave 
me a letter, which, when I returned home in the 
evening, I playfully threw into my wife’s lap, re- 
peating the message, and telling her that the 
governor had sent her a present. On opening it, 
to her delight she found £200; and this came very 
opportunely. Such handsome behaviour made me 
think there was not another man like him in the 
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world, and I felt it was my duty, at it was my 
delight, to attend to his interest, and do every- 
thing I could to please him. In this determi- 
nation I suppose I was successful; for not long 
after the gift he again spoke to me upon the sub- 
ject of my salary, I having resolved in my own 
mind never to say a word to him on the subject, 
but leave it to himself. I asked nothing, but he 
of his own accord promised to increase my salary 
to £300 a year, and to allow me five per cent. upon 
all the business done, until it amounted to one- 
third of the profits. This arrangement continued 
for a few years, when he again, unsolicited on my 
part, called me aside, and, referring to our last 
arrangement, expressed his satisfaction, adding, 
‘Whatever I do, I wish to do well. I therefore 
now agree to allow you one half of all the profits 
of the concern. It is a large one, and, as you 
know, a prosperous one. I want no money from 
you, and I want no bonds or agreements. Ali I 
ask of you is, that, as a man of honour, you will 
promise me that, if any of my children, after my 
death, should ever stand in need of some one to 
befriend them, you will be a father to them as I 
have been to you.’ Such liberality overpowered 
me. You may be sure I was not long in giving 
the required promise; and, should it ever be 
needed, I mean to keep it, you may depend upon 
that, for the sake not only of my promise, but for 
the sake of that noble-hearted man. He was the 
only master I ever had, and he acted like a father 
to ime. 

“ But now I must go back in my story, and tell 
Although I had 
plenty to do in England, I never forgot 


you something about my father. 
elways 
Holland; and after some years, notwithstanding 
the old quarrel, I resolved to go and see my father. 


I did go, and was kindly received. The old gen- 
tlemun was pleased that I came, and, taking mé 
by the hand, ‘My son,’ he said, ‘I have been 
thinking of the last words we had together when 
we parted, and I think I was in the wrong.’ ‘Oh! 
father,’ I said, ‘ if that is your opinion, if you please 
we will never say another word upon the subject.’ 
‘Well, my son,’ said father, ‘be it so. Let us be 
good friends, and do not let us ever be so long 
apart again.’ ‘ No, father,’ I said, ‘ certainly not ; 
for I will come and see you and mother every 
year.’ ‘Do so, my dear son,’ said the old man; 
and as I promised, so I have done. I have gone 
regularly every year to see and spend a little time 
with the old people. 

“On one of my visits I fotind father very sad. 
‘What is the matter, father ?? ‘My son, I am in 
great trouble.’ ‘What is it, father? tell me.’ 
“You know your mother and I were well-to-do in 
the world.’ ‘Yes, father, I know it; everybody 
said you were very rich.’ ‘I was rich, but I am 


not rich now; for we have been defrauded out of 


our property, ‘and I am in sad trouble ; for, what 
is worse than all, I cannot pay my way.’ ‘ What 
do you think you can pay, father—how much ?” 
‘If everything were sold, I could pay eighty per 
cent.’ ‘Then, father, sell all at once, and pay 
what you can.’ He did so; and, fortunately, the 
remains of his property sold for more than he ex- 
pected, and he was able to pay every one in full. 

“ “Ay son,’ said he, ‘ this is a blessing ; but see 
what a condition your mother and I are now in. 





All is gone, we have nothing left, and we are both 
old” *W ell, father, when I was young, you and 
mother took care of me; so now, if you please, 
father, we will change about, and I'll take care of 
you. So now drive away all your fears; do vou 
and mother make yourselves happy and content. 
I shall share with you—th: it’s just it; and I shall 
be none the poorer.’ And so it has been ; for not- 
withstanding all that I have done for the good old 
people, my circumstances have gone on improving, 
and now, in addition to the half of a good concern, 
I am very easy in my worldly affairs. My pious 
mother died lately; she had no property to ‘be- 
queath me, but she left me her blessing. My father 
is still living, and we are the best of friends; and 
I feel it is a great pleasure to do something to 
make his old age comfortable. We are brought 
up in my country to have a great respect for our 
parents, and you may depend upon it, sir, that it 
is one of those things that is sure to bring a bless- 
ing. I hope to bring up my children with the 
same notions, that they may reckon nothing a 
trouble and nothing a sacrifice that can add to a 
father’s welfare and a mother’s comfort. This, 
my friend, is my history.” And here, reader, ends 
the Dutchman’s story. Jt is a remarkable ex- 
ample of a young man being rescued from great 
moral danger; but, ah! how few such escapes are 
there from. the macletrom of the gambling-table. 
Where one victim recovers himself, a thousand 
miserably perish. Pleasing, too, it is to see that 
such kind employers exist, and that kindness in 
this case produced so gooda return. The narra- 
tive conveys suggestive lessons which both em- 
ployers and employ ed would do well to lay to heart. 





A MOMENTOUS STAKE. 

How intense is the interest when a man is put on trial for 
his life! Especially if he be one who has been familiarly 
known to us—one whom we have been wont to meet in 
the intercourse of life—whose relations to the world around 
stand out before our minds in all their distinct reality. 
What is it that gives such significance to a scene like 
this? What is the secret cause of that profound interest 
and emotion which such events awaken? Can it be ex- 
plained, except on the supposition that this world is most 
closely connected with another, and our earthly tribunals 
are but types of a more august tribunal toward which the 
whole human race are moving? If a man died like the 
brute—if his spirit, like the “ spirit of the beast,” went 
* downward to the earth’—would there be any basis for 
such an all-pervading interest? If these human tribunals 
be but shadows of the future judgment, and if the ques- 
tions awakened here are so deep and absorbing, how will 
it be when the soul itself is on trial at God’s tribunal, 
and the decisions of that day are decisions for eternity ! 
At that bar there can be no chance of deception—no “ re- 
fuge of lies” can keep guilt concealed. “ All things are 
naked and open tothe eyes of him with whom we have 
to do.” —Congregationalist. 





WE DO NOT PRAY ENOUGH. 


Frirx N&rr once made the following comparison : “ When 
a pump is frequently used, but little pains are necessary to 
have water: the water pours out at the first stroke, be- 
cause it is high. But if the pump has not been used for 
a long time, the water gets low; and when you want it, 
you must pump it a long while, and the water comes only 
after great efforts. It is so with prayer: if we are instant 
in prayer, every little circumstance awakens the disposition 
to pray, and desires and words are always ready. But if 
we neglect prayer, it is difficult for us to pray; for the 
water in the well gets low.” 






































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 
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Curyeszs Weppine Ceremonizs.—On the auspicious 
day itself, I hastened to wituess the lady leave her mother’s 
home, about seven o’clock in the evening. She was in the 
little room, to which her earliest associations had been con- 
fined, surrounded by women and matrons (her mother 
among them) weeping and wailing. She had trimmed her- 
self, powdered her face, rouged her lips, musked her robes, 
and, as she could afford them, displayed her finest jewels. 
Had she been too poor to have jewellery by her, she could 
readily have supplied herself at the time at the nearest 
pawnbroker’s. At last the bridal chair was at the door, 
with chair-bearers and musicians. A concourse of spec- 
tators stood outside, eager, if not impatient, to catch a 
glimpse of the “ sinniang,” alias “the new woman.” After 
the procession was duly arranged, the bride was carried 
out of the room, as if vt et amis, by her brothers, and she 
was placed in her nuptial sedan seemingly in a helpless 
condition. When carried out of her father’s house, she was 
lifted over a pan of lighted charcoal. This precaution was 
explained as necessary to prevent the lady carrying off with 
her all the good fortunes of the family. That is one in- 
terpretation, but there may be others equally absurd. The 
chair was capacious and elegant. The bride sat within, 
arrayed in a cloak fringed with tiny tinkling bells, and 
on her head she-wore a singularly shaped hat, with a veil 
of beads, etc., that almost completely covered her face. 
Every symbol of gaiety was exhibited, identified with their 
notions of a wedding occasion, when, according to their 
phraseology, “ the pheenixes sing in harmony,” and com- 
patible with the bridegroom’s finances. The whole retinue 
hurried on along winding streets lined with staring specta- 
tors, preceded by men and boys with torches and crackers. 
By this time a messenger had announced that the lady was 
“4-comin’,” and all was astir at the bridegroom’s, where 
the gates were open to receive the gaudy banners, pink 
umbrellas, red boxes, and other pieces of baggage which 
heralded the rapid approach of the bride. Presently the 
chair-bearers rushed in. ‘Three heavy crackers intimated 
that the bridal sedan had actually come. This conveyance 
was attended by four bridesmaids on foot, in black dresses 
and with pink sashes; but they were old women. A sin- 
gularly-dressed mistress of ceremonies came out to accost 
the young bride. As she stepped out of her chair, a horse- 
saddle was laid on the floor, over which she had to stride. 
Her four maids supported the lady in passing into the inner 
apartments. Here she met the bridegroom, who, by the 
way, had to be searched for and led out for introduction to 
his future companion—a farce sometimes played at a Chi- 
nese wedding, as if to denote extreme modesty or timidity 
on the part of the husband in entering on his new respon- 
sibilities. ‘The couple, on meeting, knelt down and paid 
their religious devow's to “ Heaven.” Next a document, 
with the marriage contract, was publicly and distinctly 
read. Worship was then paid at the ancestral tablets of 
the husband’s family. After this the pair were imme- 
diately conducted to the bridal chamber, which immediately 
was crowded with friends and visitors. Here, standing 
side by side, two cups of wine syrup, joined by a scarlet 
thread, were exchanged between the couple. ‘This part of 
the ceremony was concluded by what is called sakchung, 
or throwing a plateful of various fruits, berries, and con- 
fections among the crowds of spectators, who were eager to 
pick up what they could. On this the bridegroom “ came 
out of his chamber rejoicing.” The bride was detained 
within to be unveiled and to change her upper dress, which 
by this time must have become excessively cumbersome.— 
Life in China, by the Rev. W. C. Milne, M.A. 

Tux First Raitway Surveys.—At one point the 
Vigilance of the landowners and their servants was such 
that the surveyors were effectually prevented making the 
surveys by the light of day; and it was only at length 
accomplished at night by means of dark lanterns, Mr. 
Lecount mentions another instance of a clergyman, who 
made such alarming demonstrations of his opposition; that 
the reprehensible expedient was resorted to of surveying 
his property during the time he was engaged in the pulpit. 
‘This was accomplished by having a strong force of sur- 
veyors in readiness to commence their operations, and 





entering the clergyman’s grounds on the one side, at the 
same moment that they saw him fairly off them on the 
other; by a well-organized and systematic arrangement, 
each man concluded his allotted task just as the gen. 
tleman, whose obstinacy had led to this violation of pro- 
priety, concluded his sermon. 


Caninz SaGaciry.—A dog, that had been the subject 
of barter or exchange, managed, in the course of his wan- 
derings, to fall into a pit, the depth of which was not very 
considerable. The shaft being one not usually worked, 
some difficulty was experienced in getting him out, by a 
person attracted to the spot by his piteous cries. A rope 
was let down, but Boxer’s teeth were rather the worse for 
the wear and tear undergone in certain conflicts with his 
species; he sufficiently understood the intentions of the 
rope to seize it, but before reaching the top was compelled 
to let go his hold. At last the man upon the surface be- 
thought himself of a loop, through which the animal could 
put his mouth; this succeeded, for it was no sooner let 
down than the dog thrust his jaw through the loop, and 
was enabled to hold on to the top.—Country Papen. 


Tue Arctic Frrmament.—The intense beauty of the 
arctic firmament can hardly be imagined. It looked close 
above our heads, with its stars magnified in glory, and the 
very planets twinkling so much as to baffle the observa- 
tions of the astronomer. I have trodden the deck when 
the life of earth seemed suspended—its movements, its 
sounds, its colouring, its companionship; and as I looked 
on the radiant hemisphere circling above me, as if render- 
ing worship to the unseen Centre of Light, I have ejacu- 
lated, in humility of spirit, “ Lord, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him?” And then I have thought of the 
kindly world we had left, with its revolving sunlight and 
shadow, and the other stars that gladden it in their 
changes, and the hearts which warmed to us there, till I 
lost myself in memories of those who are not, and they 
bore me back to the stars again.—Dr. Kane. 


Lirz’s TrousLEs.—We may compare the troubles 
which we have to undergo in the course of this life to a 
great bundle of faggots, far too large for us to lift. But 

does not require us to carry the whole at once; he 
mercifully unties the bundle, and gives us first one stick, 
which we are to carry to-day, and then another, which we 
are to carry to-morrow, and so on. This we might easily 
manage, if we would only take the burden appointed for 
us each day; but we choose to increase our troubles by 
carrying yesterday’s stick over again to-day, and adding 
—r burdens to our load before we are required to 

ear it. 


Untucxy Fripay.—A curious bit of statistics in the 
French papers illustrates the superstition of the Parisians. 
It is observed that on Fridays the omnibus circulation of 
Paris diminishes in the proportion of twenty-five per ceut., 
proving how strong is the superstitious avoidance of doing 
anything that can be helped on that day. It is also fur- 
ther remarked that when the Friday happens to fall on the 
13th of the month (which occurred twice last year), 
the omnibus receipts decrease at the rate of fifty per cent. 
A strange fact for the race that vainly boasts of being the 
most advanced in the world! 


DERIVATION OF THE worD “ Sepoy.”—The name 
Sepoy, or Sipoy, is derived by Bishop Heber, from “ sip,” 
the bow and arrow, which were origmally in almost uni- 
versal use by the native soldiers of India in offensive war- 
fare. ‘The Sepoys are well trained in European discipline 
—of asize somewhat less, indeed, than the European soldier, 
but brave, hardy, and active, and capable of under going as 
much fatigue, and of sustaining even greater priva- 
tions. 


Smaut Turnes.—Small things in the hands of Pro- 
vidence deprive men of life in this world. Pope Adrian 
lost his life by a gnat. A distinguished Roman coun- 
sellor lost his life by a hair. Anacreon, the famous Greek 
poet, lost his life by the seed of a grape. The Emperor 
Charles v1 was deprived of his life by a mushroom. 
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